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PREFACE 

So many distorted reports of events in Van have 
appeared in the papers that it has seemed desirable 
that our friends should possess an accurate description 
of the situation there and our experiences in war- 
time. 

It has seemed wise not to touch upon the educa- 
tional and evangelistic work of the mission during 
the past year; the attempt to do so would tend to 
lead us away from strictly war-time experiences, and 
we may plan for another pamphlet which shall more 
adequately treat of what has been accomplished along 
these lines and what we hope can be done in the future. 
But because events have laid special stress on the 
mission's ministrations to the physical needs of the 
people, a chapter has been added concerning the work 
of our hospital, and Dr. Ussher has contributed an 
appeal for the means to resume this work among the 
stricken survivors of the massacres. 

Because I am endeavoring by means of this pamph- 
let to make known to a wide circle of friends of the 
mission and of the missionaries, and former contribu- 
tors to the hospital, the project we cherish of erecting 
a hospital as a memorial of Mrs. Ussher, I have used 
her portrait as a frontispiece. Thus my little book 
may also in a way become a memorial of her. A 
memorial of Mrs. Raynolds with her portrait will 
shortly be printed for private distribution. 

We members of Van station welcome an oppor- 
tunity to express our gratitude to our friends and the 
friends of the mission for all they have done for us 
and for our work in the past, and especially for their 
generosity and sympathy since our arrival in this 
country. 
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Finally, I would like this little book to be for each 
member of the Van circle a memento of the experi- 
ences we have lived through together and which have 
bound us together with the unbreakable bond which 
can be welded only by common sorrow and suffering", 
fear, and hope, and joy, and mutual helpfulness and 
comfort and cheer. 



Grace H. Knapp. 



Ridgewood, N. J. December, 1915. 
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MARTHA TINKER RAYNOLDS 

Thjose who knew Mrs. Raynolds best believe she 
died of a broken heart more truly than of physical 
illness. For forty-seven years she had borne the 
burden of the Armenian people's sufferings, lived 
with them through wars, ! famines, massacres, and 
sympathized keenly with them in their sorrows. 

She had mothered scores of orphan girls; had pre- 
pared them for self-support and also for the duties 
of wives and mothers ; had found homes for many of 
them, and had followed them out into the world /with 
her prayers and interest and help. There were few 
villages in the province in which were not to be found 
some of her "children." 

Everyone who was in trouble or perplexity came to 
her, sure of sympathy, wise advice and practical help. 
A former 'associate, Dr. Grace Kimball, says of her: 
"Mrs. Raynolds was of the stuff of which saints and 
martyrs are made; absolute faith, unswerving belief, 
utter devotion to the cause of Christ as she inter- 
preted it, losing her life, giving her all with an eye and 
heart entirely single to the one purpose. Fond of 
beautiful things, flowers, music, art, literature, and 
with a mind capable of cultivated enjoyment of all, 
yet setting all aside for the one object, — that of teach- 
ing the gospel of salvation to the souls about her . . . 
Her whole heart was in Van and in the spiritual in- 
terests of its people, and the tragedy of her death is 
in the sense of defeat and removal from all she held 
so dear. One must desire that her grave should ulti- 
mately be where her heart surely is." 
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ELIZABETH BARROWS USSHER 

Mrs. Ussher literally laid down her life — not for her 
friends in the earthly sense of that word — but for 
members of the race that had threatened her and all 
those she loved with a merciless death but shortly 
before. She worked for the Moslem refugees after 
the siege as she had worked during the siege for the 
sick Armenian refugees in her overflow hospital. She 
performed the most menial services for them, shrank 
from no loathsomeness when she could relieve suffer- 
ing; was unfailingly pitiful and patient and tender. 
She took motherless babies into her home and cared 
for them as for her own until she could find homes for 
them ; she had especial tenderness for all little children. 

As a teacher her keen intellect, her zest for knowl- 
edge and research, her rich stores of original thought , 
deeply and permanently influenced her pupils. As a 
mother she was ideal, as a friend, loyal and helpful 
and loving. In every relation of life, with her un- 
swerving devotion to duty, her unflinching fortitude 
under suffering, her forgetfulness of self, she showed 
forth the Christ within her. Her life was a shining* 
forth of His glory ; it was a strain of heavenly musjc, 
every note true and strong and sweet and inspiring. 

Her grave is now unmarked and lonely, but we 
hope that beside it will soon rise as a fitting memorial 
of her self-sacrifice a hospital which will minister to 
the physical and spiritual needs of a sorely stricken 
people. 
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CHAPTER I 
The Setting of the Drama and the Actors Therein 

Van was one of the most beautiful cities of Asiatic 
Turkey — a city of gardens and vineyards, situated on 
Lake Van in the centre of a plateau bordered by mag- 
nificent mountains. The walled city, containing the 
shops and most of the public buildings, was dominated 
by Castle Rjbck, a huge rock rising sheer from the 
plain, crowned with ancient battlements and fortifica- 
tions, and bearing on its lakeward face famous cune- 
iform inscriptions. The Gardens, so-called because 
nearly every house had its garden or vineyard, ex 
tended over four miles eatward from the walled city 
and was about two miles in width. 

The inhabitants numbered fifty thousand, three- 
fifths of whom were Armenians, two-fifths Turks. The 
Armenians were progressive and ambitious, and be- 
cause of their numerical strength and the proximity 
of Russia the revolutionary party grew to be a force 
to be reckoned with. Three of its noted leaders were 
Vremyan, member of the Ottoman Parliament; Ish- 
khan, the one most skilled in military tactics; and 
Aram, of whom there will be much to say later. The 
governor often consulted with these men and seemed 
to be on the most friendly terms with them. 

The American Mission Compound was on the 
southeastern border of the middle third of the Gardens 
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on a slight rise of ground that made its buildings 
somewhat conspicuous. These buildings were a 
church building, two large new school buildings, two 
small ones, a lace school, a hospital, dispensary and 
four missionary residences. Southeast, and quite 
near, was a broad plain. Here was the largest Turk- 
ish barracks of the large garrison, between which and 
the American premises nothing intervened. North and 
nearer, but with streets and houses between, was an- 
other large barracks, and farther north, within rifle 
range, was Toprakala Hill, surmounted by a small 
barracks dubbed by the Americans the Pepper Box. 
Five minutes walk to the east of us was the German 
orphanage managed by Herr Sporri, his wife and 
daughter (of Swiss extraction) and three single ladies. 

The American force in 1914-1915 consisted of the 
veteran missionary, Mrs. G. C. Raynolds (Dr. Ray- 
nolds had been in America a year and a half collecting 
funds for our Van college, and had been prevented 
from returning by the outbreak of war; Dr. Clarence 
D. Ussher, in charge of the hospital and medical 
work; Mrs. Ussher, in charge of a philanthropic lace 
industry; Mr. and Mrs. Ernest A. Yarrow, in charge 
of the Boys' School and general work ; Miss Gertrude 
RJogers, principal of the Girls' School ; Miss Caroline 
Silliman, in charge of the primary department, and 
two Armenian and one Turkish kindergarten; Miss 
Elizabeth Ussher, in charge of the musical depart- 
ment; Miss Louise Bond, the English-superintendent 
of the hospital ; and Miss Grisel McLaren, our touring 
missionary. Dr. Ussher and Mr. Yarrow had each 
four children ; I was a visitor from Bitlis. 
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Between the Devil and the Deep Sea 

During the mobilization of the fall and winter the 
Armenians had been ruthlessly plundered under the 
name of requisitioning ; rich men were ruined and the 
poor stripped. Armenian soldiers in the Turkish army 
were neglected, half starved, set to digging trenches 
and doing the menial work; but worst of all they 
were deprived of their arms and thus left at the mercy 
of their fanatical, age-long enemies, their Moslem 
fellow soldiers. Small wonder that those who could 
find a loophole of escape or could pay for exemption 
from military duty did so; many of those who could 
do neither simply would not give themselves up. We 
felt a day of reckoning would soon come : a collision 
between these opposing forces, or a holy war. But 
the Revolutionists conducted themselves with remark- 
able restraint and prudence; controlled their hot- 
headed youth; patrolled the streets to prevent skir- 
mishes; and bade the villagers to endure in silence — 
better a village or two burned unavenged than that 
any attempt at reprisals should furnish an excuse for 
massacre. 

For some time after Jevdet Bey, a brother-in-law 
of Enver Pasha, minister of war, became governor 
general of Van vilayet he was absent from the city 
righting at the border. When he returned in the early 
spring everyone felt there would soon be "something 
doing." There was. He demanded from the Ar- 
menians 3,000 soldiers. So anxious were they to keep 
the peace that they promised to accede to this demand. 
But at this juncture trouble broke out between Ar- 
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menians and Turks in the Shadakh region and Jevdet 
Bey requested Ishkhan to go there as peace com- 
missioner accompanied by three other notable Revo- 
lutionists. On their way there he had all four 
treacherously murdered. This was Friday, the 16 th 
of April. He then summoned Vremyan to him under 
the pretence of consulting with this leader, arrested 
him and sent him off to Constantinople. 

The Revolutionists now felt that they could not 
trust Jevdet Bey, the Vali, in any way and that 
therefore they could not give him the 3,000 men. They 
told him they would give 400 and pay by degrees the 
exemption tax for the rest. He would not accept the 
compromise. The Armenians begged Dr. Ussher and 
Mr. Yarrow to see Jevdet Bey and try to mollify him. 
The Vali was obdurate. He "must be obeyed." He 
would put down this "rebellion" at all costs. He 
would first punish Shadakh, then attend to Van, but 
if the rebels fired one shot meanwhile he would put 
to death every man, woman and child of the Christians. 

The fact cannot be too strongly emphasized that 
there was no "rebellion." As already pointed out 
the Revolutionists meant to keep the peace if it lay 
in their power to do so. But for some time past a 
line of Turkish entrenchments had been secretly 
drawn around the Armenian quarter of the Gardens. 
The Revolutionists, determined to sell their lives as 
dearly as possible, prepared a defensive line of en- 
trenchments. 

Jevdet Bey said he wished to send a guard of fifty 
soldiers to the American premises. This guard must 
be accepted or a written statement given him by the 
Americans to the effect that it had been offered and 
refused so that he should be absolved from all respon- 
sibility for our safety. He wished an immediate an- 
swer but at last consented to wait till Sunday noon. 
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Our Armenian friends, most of them, agreed that 
the guard must be accepted. But the revolutionists 
declared that such a force in so central a location 
menaced the safety of the Armenian forces and they 
would never permit it to reach our premises alive. 
We might have a guard of five. But Jevdet Bey 
would give us fifty or none. Truly we were between 
the devil and the deep sea, for if both revolutionists 
and Vali kept their word we should be the occasion 
for the outbreak of trouble if the guard was sent; if 
it was not sent we should have no official assurance 
of safety for the thousands who were already pre- 
paring to take refuge on our premises. We should 
be blamed for an unhappy outcome either way. Mon- 
day, when Dr. Ussher saw the Vali again he seemed 
to be wavering and asked if he should send the guard. 
Dr. Ussher left the decision with him but added that 
the sending of such a force might precipitate trouble. 
It was never sent. 

Meanwhile Jevdet Bey had asked Miss McLaren 
and Schwester Martha, who had been nursing in the 
Turkish military hospital all winter, to continue their 
work there, and they had consented. 
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War! "Ishim Yok, Kefum Chok." 

Tuesday, April 20, at 6 A. M., some Turkish soldiers 
tried to seize one of a band of village women on their 
way to the city. She fled. Two Armenian soldiers 
came up and asked the Turks what they were doing. 
The Turkish soldiers fired on the Armenians, killing 
them. Thereupon the Turkish entrenchments opened 
fire. The siege had begun. There was a steady rifle 
firing all day, and from the walled city, now cut off 
from communication with the Gardens, was heard a 
continuous cannonading from Castle Rock upon the 
houses below. In the evening houses were seen burn- 
ing in every direction. 

All the Armenians in the Gardens — nearly 30,000, 
as the Armenian population of the walled city is small 
— were now gathered into a district about a mile 
square, protected by eighty "teerks" (manned and 
barricaded houses) besides walls and trenches. The 
Armenian force consisted of 1,500 trained riflemen 
possessing only about 300 rifles. Their supply of 
ammunition was not great, so they were very sparing 
of it; used pistols, only, when they could, and em- 
ployed all sorts of devices to draw the fire of the 
enemy and waste their ammunition. They began to 
make bullets and cartridges, turning out 2,000 a day ; 
also gunpowder, and after a while they made three 
mortars for throwing bombs. The supply of material 
for the manufacture of these things was limited, and 
methods and implements crude and primitive, but they 
were very happy and hopeful and exultant over their 
ability to keep the enemy at bay. Some of the rules 
for their men were: Keep clean; do not drink; tell 
the truth; do not curse the religion of the enemy. 
They sent a manifesto to the Turks to the effect that 
their quarrel was with one man and not with their 
Turkish neighbors. Valis might come and go, but the 
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two races must continue to live together and they 
hoped that after Jevdet went there might be peaceful 
and friendly relations between them. The Turks an- 
swered in the same spirit, saying that they were 
forced to fight. Indeed, a protest against this war was 
signed by many prominent Turks, but Jevdet would 
pay no attention to it. 

The Armenians took and burned (the inmates, how- 
ever, escaping) the barracks north of our premises, 
but aside from this they did not attempt the offensive 
to any extent — their numbers were too few. They 
were fighting for their homes, their very lives, and our 
sympathies could not but be wholly on their side, 
though we strove to keep our actions neutral. We 
allowed no armed men to enter the premises, and their 
leader, Aram, in order to help us preserve the neu- 
trality of our premises, forbade the bringing of 
wounded soldiers to our hospital, though Dr. Ussher 
treated them at their own temporary hospital. But 
Jevdet Bey wrote Dr. Ussher on the 23rd that armed 
men had been seen entering our premises and the 
rebels had prepared entrenchments near us. If, at the 
time of attack, lone shot was fired from these entrench- 
ments he would be "regretfuly compelled" to turn his 
cannon upon our premises and completely destroy 
them. We might know this for a surety. We an- 
swered that we were preserving the neutrality of our 
premises by every means in our power. By no law 
could we be held responsible for the actions of indi- 
viduals or organizations outside our premises. 

Our correspondence with the Vali was carried on 
through our official representative, Signor Sbordone, 
the Italian consular agent, and our postman was an 
old woman bearing a flag of truce. On her second 
trip she fell into a ditch and, rising without her white 
flag, was instantly shot dead by Turkish soldiers. 
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Another was found, but she was wounded while sit- 
ting at the door of her shack on our premises. Then 
Aram said he would permit no further correspondence 
until the Vali should answer a letter of Sbordone's in 
which the latter had told Jevdet he had no right to 
expect the Armenians to surrender now, since the 
campaign had taken on the character of a massacre. 

Jevdet would permit no communication with Miss 
McLaren at the Turkish hospital, and would answer 
no question of ours concerning her welfare, though 
after two weeks he wrote Herr Sporri that she and 
Schwester Martha were well and comfortable. Dr. 
Ussher had known the Vali as a boy and had always 
been on the most friendly terms with him, but in a 
letter to the Austrian banker who had taken refuge 
on the German premises the Vali wrote that one of 
his officers had taken some Russian prisoners and 
cannon and he would cause them to parade in front 
of "his majesty, Dr. Ussher's fortifications so that he, 
who with the rebels was always awaiting the Rus- 
sians, should see them and be content." This letter 
ended with the words "I shim yok, kefum chok" ("I 
have no work and much fun.") While he was having 
no work and much fun his soldiers and their wild 
allies, the Kurds, were sweeping the countryside, 
massacring men, women, and children and burning 
their homes. Babies were shot in their mothers' 
arms, small children were horribly mutilated, women 
were stripped and beaten. The villages were not 
prepared for attack ; many made no resistance ; others 
resisted until their ammunition gave out. On Sunday, 
the 25th, the first band of village refugees came to the 
city. At early dawn we heard them knocking, knock- 
ing, knocking at our gate. Dr. Ussher went out in 
dressing gown and slippers to hear their pitiful tale 
and send the wounded to the hospital where he worked 
over them all day. j 
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CHAPTER IV 



The Mission's First Aid to the Injured 

Six thousand people from the Gardens had early 
removed to our premises with all their worldly pos- 
sessions, filling church and school buildings and every 
room that could possibly be spared in the missionary 
residences. One woman said to Miss Silliman : "What 
would we do without this place? This is the third 
massacre during which I have taken refuge here" A 
large proportion of these people had to be fed, as they 
had been so poor that they had bought daily from the 
ovens what bread they had money for, and now that 
resource was cut off. Housing, sanitation, govern- 
ment, food, relation with the revolutionist forces, were 
problems that required great tact and executive ability. 
The Armenians were not able to cope with these 
problems unaided. They turned to the missionaries 
for help. 

Mr. Yarrow has a splendid gift for organization. 
He soon had everything in smoothly running order 
with everyone hard at work at what he was best fitted 
to do. A regular city government for the whole city 
of thirty thousand inhabitants was organized with 
mayor, judges, and police — the town had never been 
so well policed before. Committees were formed to 
deal with every possible contingency. Grain was sold 
or contributed to the common fund by those who 
possessed it, most of whom manifested a generous and 
self-sacrificing spirit ; one man gave all the wheat he 
possessed except a month's supply for his family. The 
use of a public oven was secured, bread tickets issued, a 
soup kitchen opened, and daily rations were given out 
to those on our premises and those outside who needed 
food. Miss Rogers and Miss Silliman secured a daily 
supply of milk and had some of their school girls bfoil 
it and distribute it to babies who needed it until 190 
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were being thus fed. The Boy Scouts, whom thirteen- 
year-old Neville Ussher had helped organize in the 
fall, now did yeoman's service in protecting the build- 
ings against the dangers of fire, keeping the premises 
clean, carrying wounded on stretchers, reporting the 
sick, and during the fourth week distributing milk 
and eggs to babies and sick outside the premises. 

Our hospital which had a normal capacity of fifty 
beds was made to accommodate one hundred and 
sixty-seven, beds being borrowed and placed on the 
floor in every available space. Such of the wounded 
as could walk or be brought to the hospital came 
regularly to have their wounds dressed. Many com- 
plicated operations were required to repair the muti- 
lations inflicted by an unimaginable brutality and love 
of torture. Dr. Ussher as the only physician and 
surgeon in the besieged city had not only the care of 
the patients in his hospital, the treatment of the 
wounded refugees and of the wounded Armenian 
soldiers, but his dispensary and out-patients increased 
to an appalling number. Among the refugees ex- 
posure and privation brought in their train scores of 
cases of pneumonia and dysentery, and an epidemic of 
measles raged among the children. Miss Silliman took 
charge of a measles annex, Miss Rogers and Miss Us- 
sher helped in the hjospital where Miss Bond and her 
Armenian nurses were worked to the limit of their 
strength, and after a while Mrs. Ussher, aided by 
Miss Rogers, opened an overflow hospital in an Ar- 
menian schoolhouse, cleared of refugees for the pur- 
pose. Here it was a struggle to get beds, utensils, 
helpers, even food enough for the patients. Indeed 
all this extra medical and surgical work was hampered 
by insufficient medical and surgical supplies, for the 
annual shipment had been stalled at Alexandretta. 
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Dark Days 

At the end of two weeks the people in the walled 
city managed to send us word that they were holding 
their own and had taken some of the government 
buildings, though they were only a handful of fighters 
and were cannonaded day and night. About 16,000 
cannon balls or shrapnel were fired upon them. The 
old-fashioned balls sunk into the three-feet thick walls 
of sun- dried brick without doing much harm. In 
time, of course, the walls would fall in, but they were 
the walls of upper stories. People took refuge in the 
lower stories, so only three persons lost their lives 
from this cause. Some of the "teerks" in the Gardens 
were also cannonaded without much damage being 
done. It seemed the enemy was reserving its heavier 
cannon and its shrapnel till the last. Three cannon 
balls fell on our premises the first week, one of them 
on a porch of the Ussher's house. Thirteen persons 
were wounded by bullets on the premises, one fatally. 
Our premises were so centrally located that the bullets 
of the Turks kept whizzing through, entered several 
rooms, broke the tiles on the roofs, and peppered the 
outside of the walls. We became so used to the pop- 
pop-pop of rifles and booming of cannon that we paid 
little attention to them in the daytime, but the fierce 
fusillades at night were rather nerve-racking. 

A man escaping from Arjish related the fate of that 
town, second in size and importance to Van in the 
vilayet. The kaimakam had called the men of all the 
guilds together on the nineteenth of April, and as he 
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had always been friendly to the Armenians, they 
trusted him. When they had all gathered he had 
them mowed down by his soldiers. 

Many of the village refugees had stopped short of 
the city at the little village of Shushantz on a moun- 
tain side near the city. Here Aram bade them remain. 
On May 8th we saw the place in flames and Varak 
Monastery near by with its priceless ancient manu- 
scripts also went up in smoke. These villagers now 
flocked intK) the city. Jevdet seemed to have altered 
his tactics. He had women and children driven in by 
the hundreds to help starve the city out. Owing to 
the mobilization of the previous fall the supply of 
wheat in the gardens had been very much less than 
usual to begin with, and now that 10,000 refugees were 
being given a daily ration, though a ration barely 
sufficient to sustain life, this supply was rapidly ap- 
proaching its limit. The ammunition was also giving 
out. Jevdet could bring in plenty of men and ammu- 
nition from other cities. Unless help came from 
Russia it was impossible for the city to hold out much 
longer against him, and the hope of such help seemed 
very faint. We had no communication with the out- 
side world; a telegram we had prepared to send to 
our embassy before the siege never left the city; the 
Revolutionists were constantly sending out appeals for 
help to the Russo-Armenian volunteers on the border 
but no word or sign of their reaching their destination 
was received by us. At the very last, wnen the Turks 
should come to close quarters, we knew that all the 
population of the besieged city would crowd into our 
premises as a last hope. But, enraged as Jevdet was 
by this unexpected and prolonged resistance, was it 
to be hoped that he could be persuaded to spare the 
lives of one of these men, women and children? We 
believed not. He might offer the Americans personal 
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safety if we would leave the premises but this, of 
course, we would not do; we would share the fate of 
our people. And it seemed not at all improbable that 
he would not even offer us safety, believing as he 
seemed to believe that we were aiding and upholding 
the "rebels." 

Those were dark days indeed. Our little American 
circle came together two evenings in the week to 
discuss the problems constantly arising. We would 
joke and laugh over some aspects of our situation, 
but as we listened to the volley firing but two blocks 
away we knew that at any hour the heroic but weak- 
ening defense might be overpowered ; knew that then 
hell would be let loose in the crowded city and our 
crowded compound ; knew that we should witness un- 
speakable atrocities perpetrated on the persons of 
those we loved and probably suffer them in our own 
persons. And we would sing: 

"Peace, perfect peace; the future all unknown! 
Jesus we know and He is on the throne." 
and pray to the God who was able to deliver us out 
of the very mouth of the lion. 

Saturday forenoon a rift seemed to appear in the 
clouds, for many ships were seen on the lake, sailing 
away from Van, and we heard they contained Turkish 
women and children. We became a "city all gone up 
to the housetops," wondering and surmising. Once 
before such a flight had taken place when the Russians 
had advanced as far as Serai. They had retreated 
however, and the Turkish families had returned. 

That afternoon the sky darkened again. Cannon at 
the Big Barracks on the plain began to fire in our 
direction. At first we could not believe that the shots 
were aimed at our flag, but no doubt was permitted 
us on that point. Seven shells fell on the premises; 
one on the roof of Miss Rogers's and Miss Silliman's 
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house, making a big hole in it; two others did the 
same thing on the boys' school and girls' school roofs. 
Sunday morning the bombardment began again. 
Twenty-six shells fell on the premises before noon. 

When the heavy firing began Dr. Ussher was visit- 
ing patients outside and Mrs. Ussher was also away 
from home at her overflow hospital, so I ran over 
from our own hospital to take their children to the 
safest part of the house, a narrow hall on the first 
floor. There we listened to the shrieking of the 
shrapnel and awaited the bursting of each shell. A 
deafening explosion shook the house. I ran up to my 
room to find it so full of dust and smoke that I cfould 
not see a foot before me. A shell had come through 
the three-feet-thick outside wall, burst, scattering its 
contained bullets, and its cap had passed through a 
partition wall into the next room and broken a door 
opposite. A shell entered a room in Mrs. Raynold's 
house, killing a little Armenian girl. Ten more shells 
fell in the afternoon. Jevdet was fulfilling his threal 
of bombarding our premises, and this proved to us 
that we could hope for no mercy at his hands wher 
he should take the city. 
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CHAPTER VI 



Deliverance 

In this darkest hour of all came deliverance. A lull 
followed the cannonading. Then at sunset a letter 
came from the occupants of the only Armenian house 
within the Turkish lines which had been spared (this 
because Jevdet had lived in it when a boy) which gave 
the information that the Turks had left the city. The 
barracks on the summit and at the foot of Toprakala 
were found to contain so small a guard that it was 
easily overpowered, and these buildings were burned 
amidst the wildest excitement. So with all the Turk- 
ish "teerks," which were visited in turn. The Big 
Barracks was next seen to disgorge its garrison, a 
large company of horsemen who rode away over the 
hills, and that building too was burned after mid- 
night. Large stores of wheat and ammunition were 
found. It all reminded one of the seventh chapter 
of II Kings. 

The whole city was awake, singing and rejoicing 
all night. In the morning its inhabitants could go 
whither they would unafraid. And now came the 
first check to our rejoicing. Miss McLaren was gone ! 
She and Schwester Martha had been sent with the 
patients of the Turkish hospital four days before to 
Bitlis. 

Mr. Yarrow went to the hospital. He found there 
twenty-five wounded soldiers too sick to travel, left 
there without food or water for five days. He found 
unburied dead. He stayed all day in the horrible 
place that his presence might protect the terrified 
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creatures until he could secure their removal to our 
hospital. 

On Wednesday, the nineteenth of May, the Russians 
and Russo-Armenian volunteers came into the city. 
It had been the knowledge of their approach that had 
caused the Turks to flee. Some hard fighting had to 
be done in the villages, however, before Jevdet and 
his reinforcements were driven out of the province. 
Troops poured into the city from Russia and Persia 
and passed on towards Bitlis. 

Aram was made temporary governor of the prov- 
ince, and for the first time in centuries Armenians 
were given a chance to govern themselves. Business 
revived. People began to rebuild their burned houses 
and shops. We reopened our mission schools, except 
the school in the walled city, the schoolhouse there 
having been burned. 
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The Tables Turned 

Not all the Turks had fled from the city. Some old 
men and women and children had stayed behind, many 
of them in hiding. The Armenian soldiers, unlike 
Turks, were not making war on such. There was only 
one place where the captives could be safe from the 
rabble, however. In their dilemma the Armenians 
turned, as usual, to the American missionaries. And 
so it came to pass that hardly had the six thousand 
Armenian refugees left our premises when the care of 
a thousand Turkish refugees was thrust upon us, some 
of them from villages the Russo-Armenian volunteers 
were "cleaning out." 

It was with the greatest difficulty that food could 
be procured for these people. The city had an army 
to feed now. Wheat — the stores left by the Turks — 
was obtainable but no flour, and the use of a mill was 
not available for some time. The missionaries had 
no help in a task so distasteful to the Armenians 
except that of two or three of the teachers of the school 
in the walled city who now had no other work. Mr. 
Yarrow was obliged to drop most of his other duties 
and spend practically all his time working for our 
proteges. Mrs. Yarrow, Miss Rogers and Miss Silli- 
man administered medicines and tried to give every 
one of the poor creatures a bath. Mrs. Ussher had 
bedding made and secured and personally dispensed 
milk to the children and sick, spending several hours 
daily among them. 

The wild Cossacks considered the Turkish women 
legitimate prey, and though the Russian general gave 
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us a small guard, there was seldom a night the first 
two or three weeks in which Dr. Ussher and Mr. 
Yarrow did not have to drive off marauders who had 
climbed over the walls of the compound and eluded 
the guard. 

The effect on its followers of the religion of Islam 
was never more strongly contrasted with Christianity. 
While the Armenian refugees had been mutually help- 
ful and self-sacrificing, there Moslems showed them- 
selves absolutely selfish, callous and indifferent to 
each other's suffering. Where the Armenians had 
been cheery and hopeful, and had clung to life with 
wonderful vitality, the Moslems, with no faith in 
God and no hope of a future life, bereft now of hope 
in this life, died like flies of the prevailing dysentery 
from lack of stamina and the will to live. 

The situation became intolerable. The mission- 
aries begged the Russian general to send these people 
out to villages with a guard sufficient for safety and 
flocks to maintain them until they could begin to get 
their living from the soil. He was too much occupied 
with other matters to attend to us. 

After six weeks of this, Countess Alexandra Tolstoi 
(daughter of the famous novelist) came to Van and 
took off our hands the care of our "guests," though 
they remained on our premises. She was a young 
woman, simple, sensible, and lovable. We gave her 
a surprise party on her birthday, carrying her the 
traditional cake with candles and crowning her with 
flowers, and she declared she had never had a birthday 
so delightfully celebrated in all her life. She worked 
hard for her charges. When her funds gave out and 
no more were forthcoming and her Russian helpers 
fell ill, she succeeded where we had failed and induced 
the general to send the Turks out into the country 
with provision for their safety and sustenance. 
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CHAPTER VIII 



The Pestilence That Walketh in Darkness 

Our Turkish refugees cost us a fearful price. 

The last day of June Mrs. Ussher took her children, 
who had whooping cough, out of the pestilential at- 
mosphere of the city to Artamid, the summer home on 
Lake Van, nine miles away. Dr. Ussher went there 
for the week-end, desperately in need of a little rest. 
Saturday night they both became very ill. Upon 
hearing of this I went down to take care of them. 
Monday Mr. and Mrs. Yarrow also fell ill. Ten days 
yet remained to the time set for closing the hospital 
for the summer, but Miss Bond set her nurses to the 
task of sending the patients away and went over to 
nurse the Yarrows. This left me without help for 
five days. Then for four days more two Armenian 
nurses cared for the sick ones at night and an un- 
trained man nurse helped me during the daytime. 
Miss Rogers had come down Thursday, the day after 
commencement, for the cure of what she believed to 
be an attack of malaria. Friday she too fell ill. 
Fortunately there was at last a really good Russian 
physician in town and he was most faithful in his 
attendance. The sickness proved to be typhus. Later 
we learned that at about the same time Miss Silliman 
who had left for America on her furlough the 15th of 
June, accompanied by Neville Ussher, had been ill at 
Tiflis with what we now know was a mild form of 
the same disease. Dr. Ussher might have contracted 
it from his outside patients, but the others undoubt- 
edly contracted it from the Turkish refugees.. 
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Mrs. Yarrow was dangerously ill, but passed her 
crisis safely and first of all. Miss Bond then came 
to Artamid, though Mr. Yarrow was still very ill, 
feeling that the Usshers needed her more on account 
of their distance from the doctor. Miss Ussher took 
charge of the Yarrow children up in Van; Mrs. Ray- 
nolds managed the business affairs of the mission. 

Mrs. Ussher had a very severe form of the disease, 
and her delicate frame, worn put with the overwork 
and terrible strain of the months past, could make no 
resistance. On the fourteenth of July she entered 
into the life eternal. 

We dared not let the sick ones suspect what had 
happened. Dr. Ussher was too ill at the time and 
for more than two weeks longer to be told of his 
terrible loss. For three months preceding his illness 
he had been the only physician in Van and the strain 
of over-work and sleeplessness told severely now. 
After he had passed his typhus crisis his life was in 
danger for a week longer from the pneumonia which 
had been a complication from the first. Then followed 
another not infrequent complication of typhus, an 
abscess in the parotid gland which caused long-con- 
tinued weakness and suffering, at one time threatened 
life and reason, and has had serious consequence* 
which may prove permanent. Mr. Yarrow was so ill 
that his life was quite despaired of; it was by a 
veritable miracle that he was restored to us. 
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Flight 

Meanwhile the Russian army had been slowly ad- 
vancing westward. It had not been uniformly suc- 
cessful as we had expected it to be. Indeed, the Rus- 
sians seemed to fight sluggishly and unenthusiastic- 
ally. The Russo- Armenian volunteers who were al- 
ways sent ahead of the main army did the heavy 
fighting. The last week of July the Russians had not 
yet taken Bitlis, only ninety miles distant from Van. 
Suddenly the Turkish army began to advance to- 
wards Van, and the Russian army to retreat. 

On Friday, July 30th, Gen. Nicolieff ordered all the 
Armenians of the Van province, also the Americans 
and other foreigners, to flee for their lives. By Satur- 
day night the city was nearly emptied of Armenians 
and quite emptied of conveyances. Nearly all our 
teachers, nurses, employes had left. It was every 
man for himself and no one to help us secure carriages 
or horses for our own flight. We at Artamid with a 
sick man to provide for would have had great difficulty 
in getting up to the city in time had not Mrs. Yarrow 
arisen from her sick-bed to go to the General and beg 
him to send us ambulances. These reached us after 
midnight. 

There was little question in our minds as to our own 
flight. Our experience during the siege had shown 
us that the fact of our being Americans would not 
protect us from the Turks. Had not our two men, 
Mr. Yarrow and Dr. Ussher been absolutely helpless 
we might have debated the matter. As it was, we 
women could not assume the responsibility of staying 
and keeping them there, and even if we had stayed 
we could have found no means to live in a deserted 
city. 
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We were fifteen Americans and had ten Armenian 
dependents — women and children — to provide for. 
The headnurse of the hospital, Garabed, plucky and 
loyal little fellow that he was, had sent on his mother 
and wife and had remained behind to help us get otit 
of the country. Dr. Ussher's man-cook having been 
with us at Artamid when the panic began, had been 
unable to secure conveyance for his sick wife. We 
greatly needed his help on the journey, but this in- 
volved our providing for a third sick person. We had 
three horses, an American grocer's delivery cart, really 
not strong enough for heavy work on rough and 
mountainous roads, and a small cart that would seat 
three. Our two other carts were not usable. 

We begged the General to give us ambulances. He 
absolutely refused — he had none to spare. But, he 
added, he was to be replaced in a day or two by Gen. 
Trokin; we could appeal to him when he came; the 
danger was not immediate. Somewhat reassured and 
not knowing how we could manage without help from 
the Russians, we made no effort to leave that day. 
But the next day, Monday, we heard that the volun^ 
teers who were trying to keep the road open to 
Russia would not be able to do so much longer — there 
was no time to lose. We set to work. 

One of our teachers who had not succeeded in get-; 
ting away before Monday morning kindly took a small 
bag of clothing on his ox-cart for each of us. We 
spread the quilts and blankets we should need on the 
way on the bottom of the delivery cart, intending to 
lay our three sick people on these. Garabed, who had 
never driven a team in his life, must drive two of 
our horses in this cart. Mrs. Raynolds would drive 
the third horse harnessed to the small cart, and take 
for; no provisions could be bought on the way. The 
the babies and what food there was possibly room 
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Flight 

rest of us must walk, though Mrs. Yarrow £nd Miss 
Rogers were newly risen from a sick bed and the 
children were all under twelve. We put loads on the 
cows we must take with us for the sake of the babies 
and the patients. But the cows were refractory ; they 
kicked off the loads and ran wildly about the yard, 
tails up, heads down. Whereupon the single horse 
broke loose and "also ran," smashing the small cart* 

At this moment, the "psychological moment," two 
doctors of the Russian Red Cross rode into our yard. 
Seeing our plight they turned and rode out again. 
They returned a little later and on their own respon- 
sibility promised to take us with the Red Cross caravan. 
Thank the Lord ! : 

We now put our loads on the delivery cart; put the 
wheels of the smashed cart on the body of a wheel- 
less cart, and, now that we might take a little more 
with us than food and bedding, packed in bags what 
we felt to be absolutely necessary. What we left 
behind we should never see again: we felt certain 
that the Russian soldiers before they left would loot 
our houses and perhaps burn them to forestall the 
Turks. 

The Red Cross provided us with two amjbulances 
with horses and drivers, and a stretcher carried be- 
tween two horses for Dr. Ussher. He was usually 
taken into one of their sick-tents when we camped at; 
night ; most of the rest of us slept on the ground in 
the open. 

We left Tuesday, August 3d. The Russians ap- 
peared to have received news that made them very 
uneasy, and, indeed, Gen. Trokin himself left Van that 
very afternoon as we learned later. The next day at 
sundown we heard the firing between the Kurds and 
the Volunteers who were so gallantly trying to keep 
them at bay to keep the road to Russia open as long 
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as possible. It sounded startlingly near. We traveled 
till two a.m. that night in order to reach Perigree 
where we should be, not safe, but beyond the line 
along which the Turks would try to intercept travelers. 
We were just in time. Gen, Trokin's party that had 
left Van only a few hours later than we, were unable 
to reach Perigree and had to return and get put by 
the longer route through Persia. Had we, with our 
slower rate of travel been obliged to do this we might 
not have been able to get out at all. 
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CHAPTER X 

The Arrow That Flieth by Day 

That afternoon — Thursday afternaon — we forded a 
wide and deep river, then entered a narrow valley from 
the mountains commanding which Kurds suddenly be- 
gan to fire down on the Red Cross caravan and the 
thousands of foot-travelers. One man in an ambulance 
was killed, others wounded. The drivers of ambu- 
lances and litters whipped up their horses to a mad 
gallop. It was a race for life. The sight of those 
gasping, terror-stricken thousands was one never to 
be forgotten. The teacher who had taken our bags of 
clothing threw everything off his ox-cart in order to 
escape with his life. The Armenians on our long 
wagon threw off much of the luggage to lighten it, 
and thus we lost most of what we had brought with 
us. 

Once out of the valley we were comparatively safe. 
We met a force of Volunteers and Cossacks who en- 
tered the valley to engage with the Kurds. Mrs. 
Raynolds had been riding in the small cart. After the 
danger was over, while getting out of the cart she fall 
and broke her leg below the knee. The Red Cross 
physicians set it at once, but she suffered greatly dur- 
ing the remainder of the journey over the rough roads 
though lying at full length in one of our ambulances. 
She was quite helpless. Mr. Yarrow lay too in his 
ambulance which he was unable to leave day or night 
during the journey, except when he was carried into 
a Red Cross tent Sunday. 
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Friday all but the four helpless ones and the babies 
walked over Mt.Taparez. Saturday we again climbed 
on foot a high mountain from sundown till three 
o'clock the next morning. The caravan rested Sunday 
at a Red Cross camp near the top of Chingli Mt. at 
the foot of Mt. Ararat. Here Dr. Ussher had two 
severe operations on his face without anaesthetics. 
Monday at sunset we reached Igdeer. Dr. Ussher 
was taken to a military hospital for officers and the 
military sent him on to Tifflis Thursday. We could 
not secure carriages until Wednesday morning to take 
us to the railroad station at Itchmiadzin. We arrived 
in Tiflis the next morning. 
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Safe!— But Sorrowing 

Most of us had lost nearly everything but the clothes 
we stood in, and these we had worn day and night 
during the ten days' j'ourney. Small wonder that the 
first hotel we went to had "no rooms." Mr. Smith, 
the American Consul, was most kind and did every- 
thing he could for us. He secured a room in a private 
hospital for Mrs. Raynolds and a bed in the pty hos- 
pital for Dr. Ussher. 

Dr. Ussher was again brought to death's door by 
very severe dysentery contracted on the road. He 
had become a nervous and physical wreck and in ap-« 
pearance the ghost of himself. 

Dysentery was epidemic among the scores of thou- 
sands of refugees from Van province who had crowded 
into Transcaucasia. The very air seemed poisoned; 
our children were all ill, and it seemed to us they 
would not get well until we could leave Tiflis. 

Mrs. Raynolds' broken bone refused to knit. She 
seemed also to be suffering from a collapse tof her 
whole system. She would lie there patient, indifferent 
to what was going on about her, sunk in memories of 
the past, perhaps — who can say? 

On August twenty-fourth we were astounded at 
receiving a telegram from Dr. Raynolds. We had nbt 
heard of his leaving America and here he was at 
Petrograd! It seems he had started for Van as soon 
as he had heard of the Russian occupation in com- 
pany with Mr. Henry White, who was to teach in 
our college. At Petrograd he learned from the am- 
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bassad'or that the Van missionaries were in Tiflis, but 
of the reason therefor he had heard not a word, nor 
had he heard of his wife's condition. 

Mrs. Raynolds brightened for a moment when told 
her husband was on the way to her. Then the things 
of earth seemed to slip away fr*om her ; she might not 
tarry even for the dear one's coming; on Friday, 
August 27th, her tired spirit found rest. Two days 
later Dr. Raynolds arrived to find wife gone, house 
gone, the work of his lifetime seemingly in ruins, the 
people he had loved exiles and destitute. 

On Tuesday Mrs. Raynolds was laid to rest in the 
German Lutheran cemetery, and around her were 
gathered many of those whom she had lived to serve. 

Then Dr. Raynolds and Mr. White decided that 
there was nothing left for them to do but return with 
us to America, and we left that week for Petrograd. 
There the American managers of what corresponds 
to our Y. M. C. A. were exceedingly kind and helpful. 
The city was so full of refugees from Poland that we 
had to sleep on tables in the Association halls the first 
night but succeeded in securing rooms the next day. 
The children recovered, and Dr. Ussher's improvement 
in health from the time of our arrival in Petrograd 
was simply wonderful. Mr. Yarrow seemed now quite 
himself again, although in reality he had not fully 
regained his strength. 

Traveling by rail up around the Gulf of Bothnia, 
we spent a few days in Stockholm and sailed from 
Christiana September 24th, on the Danish ship, "Hellig 
Olav." 

We had had absolutely no news from any station 
in Turkey since the middle of April, and from America 
only what information Dr. Raynolds had brought us. 
On our arrival in New York October 5th we heard 
of the massacre of the Armenians in Bitlis by Jevdet 
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Bey as soon as he had reached there after having been 
driven from Van. We heard of Miss Ely's death there 
in July, of my brother's death, August 10th, in Diar- 
bekir; we heard that Miss McLaren was ill with 
typhus in Bitlis, and later that she was well; we 
learned of the massacre of Armenians all over Turkey 
and of their deportation. The Van refugees have 
been fortunate by comparison in that they could flee. 
Money for their relief has been sent to Transcaucasia; 
a few of them have succeeded in securing passports 
and getting to America. 
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XII 

The Hospital at Van ki War Time 

The American Hospital at Van has ministered to 
both races during its brief history in a remarkable 
way. It does not fall within the limits of this chapter 
to speak of the work it accomplished before the out- 
break of the present war, but I will give a brief 
sketch of its beginnings. 

When the hospital was established there was no 
other hospital in the vilayet of Van nor in the large 
neighboring vilayets of Bitlis, Harpoot, Erzerum and 
Trebizond. Since then American hospitals have been 
opened in Harpoot and Erzerum but not in the other 
two cities. 

After the massacres of 1895-1896 Dr. Raynolds and 
Dr. Grace Kimball had two temporary hospitals for 
the victims of the massacres, which were closed when 
the immediate need for them was past and Dr. Kim- 
ball left Van for America. 

In May, 1900, some months after Dr. Ussher took up 
work in Van, he leased a house to use as a hospital. 
It had only twelve beds and an extremely small and 
inconvenient operating-room. In 1902 when Dr. Ray- 
nolds received indemnity from the Turkish govern- 
ment for injuries inflicted by a noted Kurdish brigand 
in 1883, he proposed with this to become security for 
the building of a permanent hospital, and in spite of 
much governmental opposition the hospital was built 
and ready for use in 1903. It had fifty beds; the 
yearly average of in-patients was three hundred and 
fifty ; last year the number rose to seven hundred and 
twenty-three. The first gift, three hundred liras, was 
from J. Rendle Harris. The hospital was built and 
its expenses since have been met by the receipts of 
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the medical department and gifts from friends, and 
receipts have always just met expenditures, although 
no needy patient has ever been turned away. 

Dr. Ussher has never had an assistant. He has been 
surgeon, resident physician, and the records of a 
sample year show two thousand new out-patients 
visited, one thousand new dispensary patients pre- 
scribed for (the word "new" means that the number 
of times the same patient has been visited or pre- 
scribed for is not included), over two hundred and 
fifty operations performed, and five hundred and 
seventeen out-patients treated in the hospital more 
than five thousand eight hundred times. 

Sister Clara Liese, a German, was superintendent cf 
the hospital 1904-1908, and Miss Louise Bond, an 
Englishwoman, was superintendent 1909-1915. A 
training class for Armenian nurses was started four 
years ago. 

During the winter of 1913-1914 there was a typhus 
epidemic among the Turkish soldiers in Van. Out of 
a garrison of forty-five hundred about twenty-five 
hundred died. The Turkish physicians were too 
jealous to permit Dr. Ussher to do anything for the 
poor soldiers, but when their own turn came they 
paid him an involuntarily sincere c'ompliment by 
hastening to his hospital. A number of officers also 
came ; there were about thirty such patients, and all but 
two, whose cases were hopeless when they entered, 
recovered. They showed themselves most apprecia- 
tive and grateful ; several read the Bible with absorbed 
interest during their convalescence and bought Bibles 
when they left. Later, the governor-general, Tahsin 
Bey, sent Dr. Ussher a formal note of thanks for his 
help during this epidemic. 

When war was declared between Turkey and Russia 
a military hospital was opened in Van which was soon 
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over-crowded with wounded and sick. There were 
two really good surgeons in charge, but one 'of them 
was away most of the time and the other could not 
accomplish all that was to be done. There were no 
nurses, only untrained, ignorant men servants. The 
commonest appliance for cleanliness and comfort were 
lacking; the patients were poorly fed and neglected. 

Miss McLaren, the touring missionary of Van sta- 
tion, and Sch wester Martha of the German orphanage, 
offered their services as nurses in this Turkish hos- 
pital, and although the work was discouraging and 
heart-sickening they stayed on because they could 
ameliorate the lot of the poor men a little. 

When there was no more room at the military hos- 
pital the Turkish doctors sent patients to our hospital. 
Dr. Ussher, going out upon his rounds one day after 
having sent word t'o the military hospital that he 
could take in fifteen of its patients, met thirty-three 
already on their way to him. Miss Bond managed to 
find beds for all, however, and in a very short space 
of time each man had been given a bath, a clean shirt, 
and a good meal — comforts he had not enjoyed since 
entering the army. Fnom this time on there were 
always between twenty and thirty Turkish soldiers in 
our hospital, and as many of them were destitute our 
Armenian scliool-girls made undergarments to be given 
them when discharged from the hospital. 

Oddly enough, while our hospital was doing so much 
for the Turks the local Sanitary Inspector tried to 
close it. A telegram to our Embassy brought the 
answer: "American institutions among which hospital 
at Van officially recognized by imperial irade and 
should not be interfered by local authorities. Em- 
bassy trusts that local authorities will appreciate the 
services rendered by your hospital as they are appre- 
ciated by the central authorities." 
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In September, before war with Russia was declared, 
this Sanitary Inspector had tried tjo forcibly requi- 
sition drugs from our pharmacy. Dr. Ussher treated 
him courteously but stood upon our treaty rights which 
made American institutions independent of the Capi- 
tulations. Indeed, the Capitulations had not then been 
abrogated. A comical scene was enacted in the little 
rolom when Mr. Yarrow easily tossed aside a police- 
man who tried to remove Dr. Ussher from the 
trap-door over the cellar where the reserve stock 
was kept and the eight other policemen the 
inspector had summoned hung back, unwilling to 
"tackle" the two unarmed Americans. Some one sent 
for the Russian Consul, who then represented English 
and American interests. He tfold the Turks they had 
no business there ; explained to the Vali the rights of 
the case and that the Americans had resisted as a 
matter of principle and precedent ; and a formal apol- 
ogy followed. 

On March third the acting Vali and prominent offic- 
ials were invited to a reception by the missionaries. 
In their presence the Red Cross flag was raised over 
the hospital and the nurses donned Red Cross badges. 
The Constantinople Chapter of the American Red 
Cross Society had sent Dr. Ussher a hundred liras to 
use in caring for the wounded soldiers. 

Early in the fall Dr. Ussher began a series of lec- 
tures on First Aid to tbe injured, and when the time 
of need came the young men composing this class 
gave their services freely tjo the hospital. 

Dr. Ussher's outside work was heavier than usual 
in 1914-1915 because all Armenian physicians had been 
sent into the army. The Turkish surgeons of the 
military hospital left for the front, and the one re- 
maining physician, who was not a surgeon, often asked 
Dr, Ussher to perform operations there. He had also 
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more patients in Turkish homes than ever before. 

It was a curious fact that while we were being be- 
sieged by the Turkish army in April and May there 
were fifteen Turkish soldiers in our hospital. Jevdet 
Bey in the letter to Dr. Ussher referred to in the 
third chapter accused him of having sent away his 
Turkish patients before the outbreak of hostilities, 
and laid down the principle that humanitarian insti- 
tutions should not regard differences of race and re- 
ligion ! 

In the fourth chapter I have told of the wounded 
coming to our hospital fr^m the villages where mas- 
sacres were going on and of the epidemics caused by 
the over-crowding, privation, and exposure. Dr. 
Ussher was the only physician in the besieged city of 
now about forty thousand. Ftfom early dawn till mid- 
night he worked day after day, patching up the muti- 
lated refugees, attending the hundred and sixty-seven 
patients in his hospital ; attending wounded Armenian 
soldiers in their temporary hospital; trying to see 
every sick person in our crowded compound, visiting 
patients outside the compound. Then at night over- 
fatigue and the rifle volleys robbed him of the ability 
to sleep. 

After the siege ended his work grew even harder. 
The number of patients in the hospital was with con- 
siderable difficulty reduced to nearly normal capacity 
but three hundred injured still came regularly to have 
their wounds dressed. Seventeen new Turkish sol- 
diers were cared for in an annex — the patients left 
behind in the military hospital when the Turks fled. 
As the field hospital iof the Russian army had been 
left behind in its hurried advance, many wounded 
Russian soldiers were brought to our hospital. Mean- 
while the over-worked nurses fell ill, eleven of them 
at one time. Mr. Yarrow made vigorous representa- 
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tions to the Russian general which led to his sending 
two Red Cross men to help in dressing the wounds. 

Medical and surgical supplies were giving out. The 
supplies of flour and other food stuffs ran very low. 
There was little fuel left. Helpers could with the 
greatest difficulty be found for the work of baking, 
washing and cleaning. Pharmacists and nurses were 
tired out. But the missionary physician and the mis- 
sionary nurse could n[ot drop their burdens like their 
assistants — until they dropped beneath them. Dr. 
Ussher tried to see and prescribe for all the sick 
among one thousand refugees. He tried to visit every 
home to which he was summoned in that plague- 
stricken city. 

He has had a long, hard price to pay for his devoted 
service. I have told the stjbry in the last four chap- 
ters, but have not tried to describe the suffering which 
he bore with such courage and optimism. 

After the siege the Armenians again and again, both 
officially and informally, expressed their gratitude to 
the American missionaries for their aid and sympathy 
in the time of trial. They thanked Dr. Ussher for 
his care of their wounded soldiers, their wjounded and 
sick refugees. But the most touching and sincere 
manifestation of their gratitude was the deep and 
heartfelt grief when it was reported during his illness 
that he had died. The people felt that they had lost 
their best friend. 

The American missionaries intend to return when 
possible to the scenes of these terrible massacres and 
work for the survivtors. Hospitals, physicians, nurses 
will be the first, most urgent need. We hope to build 
in place of the hospital whose story has just been 
related and which has been destroyed, a new hos- 
pital which shall be a memorial of Mrs. Ussher, who 
laid down her life on the altar of service. 
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CHAPTER- XIII 



THE FUTURE 
OF THE MEDICAL MISSION AT VAN 

By Dr. Usshcr 

The American Hospital at Van and its Dispensary, 
-mriJz their s^r^al equipment, drugs and medical 
Lirarr actnm^lited during twenty years of effort have 
h*en wir<-d c"t_ There still remains to us our hos- 
r:tal let and an unlimited supply of determination to 
reestablish the work as soon as possible. 

When considering the rebuilding of the Hospital 
and Dispensary three quqestjons naturally present 
themselves. I As it worth while? 2. What prospects 
warrant the expenditure? 3. For how much should 

For several milleniums Van has been a city of prom- 
inence on account of its nearness to the great Lake 
Van, surrounded by one hundred and ten productive 
villages and towns; to the Kurdish Alps with their 
many villages having n/> other market center; and to 
Persia, for it lies on the most natural and economical 
trade route from Persia to western Turkey, and should 
soon have direct communication with the Bagdad Rail- 
way. In case of Russian conquest, it will control the 
trade with Russia. 

Secure jof its permanency because of its position and 
likely to be the greatest of Armenian cities, it was 
selected as a most hopeful site for a college. The 
same reasons argue for its need of a hospital. If the 
small hospitals of Erzroom and Mardin still exist our 
nearest neighbor is 250 miles distant. Harpoot nearly 
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four hundred miles distant had a growing hospital 
with sixty beds, but what are three or even four small 
hospitals and dispensaries in a district larger than the 
whole of New England, New York, Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey combined! 

With Russian trade open and improved roads Van 
and its near neighbor Agantz will grow as never 
before and he who first preempts the ground for 
higher educational and medical wjork will sway the 
moral power. 

We must provide for a hospital adequate to the 
needs of not only Armenians and Russians but also 
of Moslems who under a new government will soon 
appreciate it. Modern hospital buildings and equip- 
ment costing twenty-five thousand dollars will 
be necessary, but we cannot wait for the erection of 
buildings. Houses must be rented and adapted till 
the new edifice is ready. Upon or before the cessation 
of the war there will be opportunity for at least two 
American physicians and two trained nurses— one to 
superintend the hospital and assist the surgeon and the 
other a visiting nurse for educational and "follow up" 
work. 

About ten thousand dollars wlould buy additional 
and necessary adjoining property and build a hospital 
and dispensary which would serve for at least the first 
years and that sum would also furnish medical sup- 
plies. Five hundred and thirty dollars will support 
an unmarried American physician or missionary nurse 
$350 more will furnish outfit and traveling expenses, 
$13 to $30 per mlonth will supply a trained native 
nurse, according to grade. Smaller sums per month 
will provide orderlies, steward, cooks and servants. 

Twenty-seven to fifty dollars per month will give 
us a graduate pharmacist. 

As to other needs, — our physician, besides being a 
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general practitioner and surgeon, must be a specialist 
in all branches — a gynecologist, obstetrician, oculist, 
orthopaedist, electrician, etc., and he will have to con- 
duct a nurses' training school and class in midwifery. 

As implied in our first sentence, everything apper- 
taining to a physician's and surgeon's library and 
equipment as well as to the equipment of a hospital 
will be acceptable. We have lost everything but the 
determination to make our w,ork more of a spiritual 
and physical blessing than ever. 

Jesus Christ said, "The field is the world." Is it 
not your work as much as ours? Will you help us 
with your gifts as well as prayers ? 

Yours in His Work, 

CLARENCE D. USSHER. 

Address donations to 
F. H. WIGGIN, 
Treasurer of the American Board of Commissioners 

for Foreign Missions, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass.. 

NOTE: Contributions have already been received 
from the following churches for the "Elizabeth Bar- 
rows Ussher Memorial Hospital Fund": 

Kenil worth Collegiate Church, Ridgewood, N. J. 

West Side Collegiate Church, Ridgewood, N. J. 

Methodist Episcopal Church, Ridgewood, N. J. 

Reformed Church, Ridgewood, N. J. 

Emanuel Baptist Church, Ridgewood, N. J. 
With this nucleus already in hand it is hoped that 
others who appreciate the service and sacrifice of Mrs. 
Ussher's life will add their contributions so that there 
will be a substantial amount available when the war 
ends and it is safe to resume the work among the 
remnant of the Armenians in the Province of Van. 
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